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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 

THE POND PAPERS 

Through the courtesy of Mrs. Frances Pond-Titus of Boise, 
Idaho, the Minnesota Historical Society has been enabled to 
make photostatic copies of about two hundred letters of Sam- 
uel W. and Gideon H. Pond, early missionaries to the Sioux in 
Minnesota. The Pond brothers were of Puritan ancestry, 
residents of Washington, Connecticut, when it was swept by 
an old-fashioned New England revival about the year 1831. 
They were both converted at that time and determined to de- 
vote their lives to the cause of spreading the gospel they had 
so recently come to know. Accordingly the older brother, 
Samuel, set out for the West in the spring of 1833 to find a 
suitable field for missionary labors. He followed the usual 
Ohio route westward to St. Louis and then went up the Missis- 
sippi and Fever rivers to the frontier lead-mining town of 
Galena, Illinois, where he spent the winter of 1833-34. There, 
by chance, he learned of a wild and roving tribe of Indians, 
who dwelt on the vast prairies to the northwest in total ignor- 
ance of the true faith. He decided that these heathen people 
would be the goal of his first mission. Accordingly Gideon 
joined him at Galena in the spring and together they took 
passage on the steamer "Warrior" for the upper Mississippi, 
landing at Fort Snelling on the sixth day of May. 

The Pond brothers entered the Indian country without the 
authority of the government ; nevertheless they were kindly re- 
ceived by the officials at the fort and were assigned temporary 
quarters there. At the suggestion of Major Lawrence Talia- 
ferro, the Indian agent, they built their first mission house 
near an Indian village on the east shore of Lake Calhoun. 
When the Reverend Jedediah Stevens arrived in 1835 he per- 
suaded them to assist him in establishing a mission on the 
shore of Lake Harriet, a station which they occupied until the 
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removal of the Indians from the lake four years later. Dur- 
ing this period Samuel spent the greater part of his time with 
the Indians for the purpose of learning their language. He 
later returned to Connecticut to study for the ministry and 
on March, 1837, was ordained. He was appointed as a regular 
missionary from the American Board and upon returning to 
Lake Harriet station, married one of its teachers, Cordelia 
Eggleston, a sister of Mrs. Stevens. Gideon, on the other 
hand, joined Dr. Thomas S. Williamson at Lac qui Parle in 
1836. The following November he married a sister of Mrs. 
Williamson, Sarah Poage. 

The year 1839 found the brothers together again at Lake 
Harriet. This was the year which marked the climax in the 
Chippewa-Sioux warfare. The Sioux about the lake became 
so fearful of their enemies to the north and the officials at the 
fort so harassed by their frequent raids that the government 
decided to remove the Indians from this locality. Although 
Stevens resigned from the American Board about this time, 
the Ponds remained at the lake several months after the re- 
moval of the Indians. In 1840 they rented the "Baker House" 
in the vicinity of the fort where they resided with their fami- 
lies until 1843 when they entered the station at Oak Grove. 
During this interval, however, Samuel Pond went to Lac qui 
Parle to relieve Dr. Stephen R. Riggs, who spent the year 
1842-43 in the East. Upon the return of Riggs he took 
charge of affairs at Oak Grove while Gideon visited relatives 
in Connecticut and supervised the printing of the Dakota 
catechism prepared by his brother. 

Meanwhile the station at Oak Grove had become so well 
established that Samuel Pond began to look about for the site 
of another mission. In 1846 he was invited by Chief Little 
Six or Shakpe to live with his band at Prairieville or Tintao- 
tonwe. The invitation was accepted and it was here that the 
older Pond spent the remainder of his life, first as missionary 
to the Sioux until their removal in 1852, and then as minister 
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to the white settlers. In 1866 he resigned his charge to live in 
quiet retirement until his death in 1891. 

Gideon remained at Oak Grove as a friend of both the In- 
dian and the white man. He represented his district in the 
first territorial legislature and in 1850 became the editor of the 
Dakota Friend, a periodical printed in the Dakota and English 
languages. It was in 1873, just four years before his death, 
that he retired. 

The Pond Papers cover the entire period of the missionary 
activities of the brothers. Starting with the letters written by 
Samuel from Galena in 1833 urging Gideon to join him in the 
mission to the Sioux, the final paper is a letter from Samuel 
to his son, Samuel Jr., written late in his life and telling of the 
first Dakota Indian who learned to read and write. Most of 
the letters were written during the period 1833-50 by the 
brothers to each other and to their relatives in the East or by 
the missionaries at Lac qui Parle, Traverse des Sioux, Red 
Wing, Leech Lake, and Pokegama to the Ponds. They tell 
of the daily life and the activities of the missions, the habits, 
customs, and beliefs of the Indians, the progress made in teach- 
ing reading, writing, and farming to the savages, and the 
difficulties experienced in making them understand the tenets 
of the Christian faith. Much of the time of the early mis- 
sionaries was spent in learning the Dakota language and re- 
ducing it to writing. Nearly every one of the early letters 
tells of the progress made in this task, which began with the 
formation of the Pond alphabet in the summer of 1834 and 
was completed by the compilation of the Dakota lexicon finally 
published by the Smithsonian Institution in 1852. A Sioux 
grammar was also compiled and various portions of the Bible 
and many hymns were translated. The letters from William- 
son and Riggs, particularly, deal with this subject. 

The correspondence in this collection, together with a 
narrative of the missionary activities of the Ponds written by 
Samuel in later life, was used by Samuel Pond Jr., in writ- 
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ing the "Two Volunteer Missionaries among the Dakotas." 
Considerable material remains, however, which has not been 
used, particularly letters describing the activities of missions 
other than those of the Ponds during the later period of their 
activity when the influence of the encroaching white settle- 
ments, the hostility of the Indians, and the payment of an- 
nuities by the government did so much to counteract the efforts 
of the missionaries. There are some interesting and inform- 
ing comments on the relation of the fur traders to the mis- 
sions in the letters from the missionaries. A letter written by 
Williamson at Kaposia in January of 1849 suggests the possi- 
bility of the establishment of manual labor schools for the na- 
tives and the development of temperance societies among them. 
Mr. Riggs, writing in 1850, urged an educational policy for 
the Sioux and was hopeful of its embodiment in a treaty. 
A series of letters from David G. Greene, secretary of the 
American Board in Boston, covering the period 1837-48, con- 
stantly advised patience and economy in the prosecution of the 
work. The exhortation to patience was doubtless a much 
needed form of admonition but the latter would hardly seem 
necessary when Samuel Pond was receiving at the time of his 
marriage an annual salary of two hundred dollars. The let- 
ters from Alexander Huggins and Jonas Pettijohn, Indian 
farmers and assistants at Lac qui Parle, give a less religious 
and more secular view of life at that station and relate many 
interesting and amusing incidents. A few letters from officials 
connected with the fort have been preserved. Among these 
are two from Major Taliaferro : the first, addressed to Samuel 
Pond when he was on leave of absence in Connecticut in 1836, 
is an amusing picture of the Reverend Stevens at the Lake 
Harriet mission ; and the second, is a letter penned years later 
when misfortune had overtaken the former Indian agent at 
his home in Bedford, Pennsylvania. 

In addition to the narrative of Samuel Pond, which is writ- 
ten in two small notebooks and relates the principal events in 
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the lives of the brothers from 1831 to 1881, Mrs. Titus has 
donated a fragment of a Sioux grammar compiled by Samuel 
as well as a considerable portion of a Hebrew-Dakota lexicon. 
Almost thirty years ago the two original volumes of the Pond 
Dakota lexicon were deposited with the society. 

Ethel B. Virtue 
Minnesota Historical Society 
St. Paul 



